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PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND NATURE OF THE HEARING 


On June 8, 11, 12, and 13, 1953, your subcommittee held a prelim- 
inary public hearing in Detroit, Mich., to inquire into alleged labor 
racketes rng practices m the Detroit area That hearing was held 
in cooperation with a special subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. The subcommittees met jointly, with Con- 


gressman Smith of the Education and Labor Subcommittee servin; 


as chairman of the combined groups. It should be noted that 
Congressman Hoffman, the chairman of the special Government 
Operations Subcommiuttec vas also a member of our subcommitte 
A report on that bearme Was fite as the Ninth Inte rmediate Re port 
of the ¢ ‘ommittes on Goevernme Ope! tions 

Since it was not posstble to complete all phases of this inquiry at 
the June | earing, the investigation vas continue hrough the summet 
In this connection, vour s'tbeon ( » acknow c 
valuable assistance rendered by the investigating staff of the Com- 
mittee on Government (operations 

Following this additional investigation, a second heari as held 
at Detroit on November 23. 24. 25. and 27. 1953 It was held by vour 
subcommittee, sitting alone, and was called to complete the work 
begun by the two subcommittees in June Special emphasis was 
placed on matters relating to welfare funds at this November hearing 


[t was convened at 10 a. m., local time, on Monday, November 23, 
and adjourned at 5:25 p. m., local time, on Friday, November 27. 
It was held in room 859, Federal Building, in Detroit. Proceedings 
were open to the public, all witnesses were subpenaed, and all testimony 
was under oath. 


1H. Rept. No. 1324, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 











ANALYSIS OF THE INFORMATION PRESENTED 


Two aspects of the employer-emplovee rn lationship are clearly the 
most important phases of this hearing. 

They are: (1) welfare and pension funds, and the protection of such 
funds for the use of the individual emplovee-beneficiaries; and (2) 
the extent to which unions or union officials may engage in private 
business ventures competing with employers whose workers they 


The parties to labor-management contracts should be alert to these 


represent for collective-bareaining purposes. 


two problems. Congress cannot ignore their long-range implications, 
and the public interest is vitally concerned. We recommend in this 
report that your committee take steps to see that they are fully ex- 
amined with a view to appropriate legislation. We believe that the 
facts outlined in this hearing can materially assist those who may 
undertake the necessary studies of these important matters. 


Unions as Business Rivaus or EmMpLoyers 


‘Testimony revealed that a number of union officials have launched 
private busimess undertakings which may have far-reaching effects 
on the industries of which they are a part. 

This development is particularly sig 
officers in Detroit and Minneapolis. In Detroit 1t was shown that 
James R. Hoffa and Owen Bert Brennan, through their wives, are 
engaged in the trucking business.” Messrs. Hoffa and Brennan head 
‘Teamsters’ Locals 299 and 337°; and in addition Mr. Hoffa holds other 
important ‘Teamster posts, including the position of international 
vice president 4 

In Minneapolis, it was shown that Sidney Brennan, the highest 
Teamster official in that citv, had lkewise acquired a_ personal 
financial mterest in the trucking industry.® 

The Hoffa-Bert Brennan venture was known as Test Fleet, Ine. 
The corporation was organized to lease equipment to Commercial 
Carriers, a company specializing in over-the-road hauling of auto- 
mobiles.’ Test Fleet was established at a cost of $4,000 to Mrs 
Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. In 4 years, it returned them dividends 
amounting to $62,000. It was also shown that neither Mrs. Hoffa 
nor Mrs. Brennan had any part in the functioning of this corporation, 
which had no employees.” One of them merely telephoned periodi- 
cally, instructing the corporation auditor to pay a dividend. On at 
least one occasion, no amount was specified in these instructions, and 
the suggestion was offered that it be ‘‘as much as the corporation could 


9 


stand”’ out of its earnings.® 


rnificant in the case of Veamstel! 


2 Ellictt R. Beidler (hearings, p. 132 
James R. Hoffa (hearings, p. 438 
‘James R. Hoffa (hearings, p. 421 
James Edward MeNelis (hearings, p. 377 
6 James Edward MeNelis (hearings, p. 376 
Elliott R. Beidler (hearings, pp. 131, 147 
* Elliott R. Beidler (hearings, p. 144 
* Elliott R. Beidler (hearings, p. 138 
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Test Fleet leased equipment only to Commercial Carriers, which 
had a preferred Cadillac-hauling operation, and which, significantly 
enough, has not had a drivers’ strike since Test Fleet came into exist- 
ence 

The testimony of James E. MeNelis " revealed that Minneapolis 
Teamster chief Sidney Brennan helped finance the operations of the 
Red Truck Line in that city. Mr. MeNelis explained that Mr. Bren- 
nan loaned him $5,000 without interest, which was in turn loaned to 
the Red Truck Line.* He also described periodic repayments to Mr. 
Brennan, and said the amounts were listed on Red Truck Line records 
as having been disbursed for other purposes He testified that these 
entrics were so made in order to conceal Mr. Brennan’s interest in the 
Co npany. 

I< timony also disclosed that another Detroit Teamstel official, 
Frank lf itzsimmons, became a dominant partnel and later cvained full 
control of a film-delivery business originally owned by a man with 
whom his union had recurring labor troubles.‘ In the process, the 
first owner lost a $30,000—840,000 vearly enterprise, Was forced out of 


} ) 


specialized industry where he had 25 years’ experience, and was 


luced to Wovment as a janitor at $50 a week \ generally 
similar ste s related by another witness who was also retired from 
the film-ce ! usiness in the Detroit area." (mone the new 
directors oO OUSINCSS he Once owned was Mrs Jan es R. Hoffa.!? 


Other witnesses described in detail a wide range of private business 
dealings of various union officials. Some of these are discussed in 
the portions of this report which relate to welfare funds. 

It should be pointed out here that your subcommittee does not 
deny the free right of any American to engage in the business or 
profession of his choice. However, we deny the right of anyone to 
take improper or unfair or unlawful advantage of anyone else. And 
{ is in this context that we raise the issue we do now, 

Congress lias cit creed that ce uployes ~ ay be represented by 
inions in dealing with their employers. The facts of business and 
economic life are such that through their unions, en plovees nyOV 
considerable power and can bargain with an authority they could 


never have as individuals. Congress intended that this be so. But 
we do not believe that Congress intended an unethical use of union 
power and authority \nd we seriously question the ethies of the 


various business arrangements which we recount here. 

If an employer, for good and proper reason, seeks to resist the de- 
mands of a union, the law does not prohibit him from doing so. But 
suppose that same union, or its officers, operates a competitor business. 
The employer may well have no choice but to yield to the union’s 
demands. This is obviously not the tvpe of collective bargaining 
which Federal statutes should compel. It is not the type of collective 
bargaining that Congress should condone. Yet implicit in this hearing 
record is the suggestion that such bargaining may soon be common- 
place. We therefore have included in our recommendations the sug- 


Elliott R. Beidler (hear np. 148-140 
J I ‘ i \ieN } 1 . 
James Edw i Me e4 1 ( 
lames Edward MeNelis (heari Ss, pp. 375, 37 
‘ Howard C. Crav rit pp. 150, 157 


4 
Howard C. Cra gs} 
Gustave E. LeVeque (hearings | 4 

’ Gustave E. Le\ ring 
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gestion that your committee take whatever steps are necessary to 
insure a thorough congressional study of this problem. 


VETO POWER OVER PRIVATE BUSINESS ASPIRATIONS OF RANK-AND-FILE 


The testimony of Harold Cross illustrates one of the ways in which 
the operations of a union-controlled business can affect the union’s 
individual members. Mr. Cross and several other teamsters in the 
city of Flint owned their own equipment and hauled automobiles for 
the Commercial Carriers Co.'* In 1948 they became involved in con- 
tract difficulties with this concern, and struck contrary to the wishes 
of Teamster chief Hoffa. When the strike was over, Mr. Cross was 
among those whom the company refused to reemploy.’® He sought 
work elsewhere, planning to again use his own equipment, but learned 
that he must first have the OK of the Teamsters Union.*”” This was 
refused, although he was a paid up member. ‘Thus, Teamster Cross 
could not work at his own trade, using his own equipment, because 
his own ‘Teamsters’ Union blackballed him. He lost his equipment 
because he could not meet the payments, was forced to sell his home, 
and now finds that the work he once did for Commercial Carriers is 
being done by the Hoffa-Brennan Test Fleet Corp.” 

Perhaps it should also be reported that since he no longer owns his 
own equipment, this rank-and-file teamster is once more permitted to 
earn a living, for Mr. Hoffa informed your subcommittee that Mr. 
Cross, as a paid-up member, is again employed “pulling liquid into 
Dow Chemical,” this time as a driver for Producers’ Transport.” 


WELFARE FuNDS 


Much of this hearing record relates to union welfare funds and the 
financial transactions connected with them. At the center of these 
dealings is the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co., of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., headed by one Leo Perlman 

This company was founded by Mr. Perlman in the early 1940's. 
Its parent body, also founded by Perlman, was a promotion and service 
organization known as United Public Service Corp.’ 

United Public Service, which was set up at a cost of $60, became the 
managing arm of the Union Casualty & Life Insurance Co. Mr. 
Perlman, who owned the controlling interest in United Public Service,” 
enjoyed marked success in obtaining union we ‘fare fund business for 
Union Casualty. This despite the company’s abnormally high reten- 
tion rate, and the rate credit refunds which were paid directly to the 
unions although the premiums were paid by employers.” 

Much of this business was channeled to Union Casualty through 
Perlman’s Illinois agent, one Allen Dorfm: an. Mr. Dorfman, whose 
father heads the Chicago Waste Handlers’ Union, became a Perlman 
agent in 1949, although he had no previous experience in the insurance 
field.2?7) When asked about their financial transactions, both Dorfmans 

* Harold Herbert Cross (hearings, p. 122). 

Harold Herbert Cross (hearings, p. 122). 

2° Harold Herbert Cross (hearings, pp. 122, 125 

Harold Herbert Cross (hearings, pp. 125, 129 

2 James R. Hoff’ (hearings, p. 489) 

23 Leo Perlman (hearings, pp. 38, 39). 
*% Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 8). 


2 Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 9). 
2% Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 12). 


2 


2 Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 13). 
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refused to answer your subcommittee’s questions. They pleaded 
possible self-incrimination, and invoked the fifth amendment. 

However, other testimony shows the Dorfman agency to be a 
lucrative one One polices alone, costing emplovers $2.5 million in 
premiums, netted Allen Dorfman $250,000 in commissions in a period 
of 4 vears.*? 

Other policies carried by Union Casualty were the source of much 
friction between cmaberan rs mal the Teamsters headed by Mr. Hoffa 
These situations are separately discussed in the following paragraphs 


The Central States fund 

This fund covers Teamster Operations I 22 States It is financed 
by ¢ mplover payments of $1 per week for each employee It is known 
formally as the Central States Southeast and Southwest Areas Health 
and Welfare Fund lt became effectiy G November 1949, Is insured 
by the Union Casualty Co., and is jointly administered by emplover 
and union trustees 

The record shows that Mr. Perlman sought this insurance account 
for Union Casualty; that he met and discussed the general nature of 
the risk with Mir. Hoffa and others; and that his company’s written 
bid, though not the lowest, was accepted by separate mi LJOrity votes 
of the emplover representatives and Pin union committee 

However. the record also shows there were vigorous dissents from 
this decision, and recurring opposition to the retention of Union 
Casualty as the insurance carrier The de pth of this opposition is 
reflected in a move I the employe r trustees to have Union Casualtvy’s 
contract canceled and the insurance placed with another COMpans 

Several important reasons underlie the unrest which has attended 
this Central States fund from its inception. First, the retention 
rate-——covering costs of adminisiration—-charged by Union Casualty 
Wi me the highest proposed by any bidder Ii amounts to 17.5 percent 

the pre miums, and mue ‘h of ihe employe Ir opposition to the selection 
a Union Casualty centered on that point ae the employer 
trustees apparently did not know a broker would be designated to 
receive commissions on the insurance sale. 

Then, after this contract was made, another Teamster fund, in 
which Mr. Hoffa also has an interest, invested a quarter-million 
dollars in preferred stock of Union Casualty.*7 Mr. Hoffa, while a 
trustee of the Central States fund, was not a trustee of the Mic higan 
Conference of Teamsters’ welfare fund which made this investment.** 
He is, however, president of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters. 
The record shows that he discussed the investment before it was 


made; that though it has paid no dividends or interest for 2 years 
he still considers it a good one; but he f: uile d to report it to his fellow 
trustees on the Central States funds. Despite the proclaimed 


* Allen Dorfman (hearings, pp. 71, 308 
Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 17 
A. O. Buck (hearings, p. 257), Earl N. Cannon (hearings, p. 269), Arthur F. Hudson (hearings, pp. 306, 
307), 3 imes R. Hoffa (hearings, 5 
1eS 7 He offa hearings, p. 421 





Pk man (hearings, pp. 26, 29), James R. Hoffa (hearings, p. 422 
Wi illi s \. Me Carthy (hearings, pp. 209, 211), A. O. Buck (hearings, p. 257), Earl N. Cannon (hearings 
p 269 
4A. O. Buck (hearings, p. 260 ; 
Willis J. MeCarthy (hearings, p. 209), Earl N. Cannon (hearings, p. 269 
6A. O. Buck (hearings, p. 258 
J. Howard Minnich (hearings, p. 408 
J. Howard Minnich (hearings, p. 409), James R. Hoffa (hearings, p. 421 
4. O. Buck (hearings, p. 259), Earl N. Cannon (hearings, p. 272), James R. Hoffa (hearings, pp. 470, 
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soundness of this quarter-million-dollar venture which has vielded 
ho return, the Michigan fund trustees sought to sell the stock back 
to Union Casualty.” They proposed that it be bought by Allen 
Dorfman, Union Casualty’s Illinois agent. It is also through Mr 
Dorfman that employers pay Union Casualty the $2.5 million yearly 
premiums, for insurance on the Michigan teamster fund——at the 
same 17.5 percent retention figure 

An illustration of the cavalier handling of the Central States fund 
is presented in the account of an audit conducted by Union Cas- 
ualty’s own auditors. The fund maintains an office force, keeps 
Its own records, and calculates the premiums to be paid to the imsur- 
ance company. Its function is to see that the proper premiums are 
paid by the employers.” At a special meeting requested by Mh 
Hoffa, the trustees agreed to an audit by the insurance company 
This audit resulted in an assessment of $249,000 against the fund to 
make up alleged premium shortages.“* This sum was — even 
though it could not be determined from the funds own records that 
the claim of the Union Casualty Co. was an accurate one.‘ 

When the Central States employer trustees sought an investig: 
tion of Union Casualty’s financial soundness, they were successfully 
resisted by Mr. Hoffa.“© There the matter apparently rests 
(it) The IBEW fund 

There are 35,000 members in Chicago Local 1031 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It is said to be the largest 
local union in the AFL.“ More than half its members are covered 
by health and welfare insurance. Their employers pay the premiums, 
at the rate of $5.60 per month for each employee. Most of this 
insurance is purchased from the Union Casualty Co. through its 
linois agent, Allen Dorfman.* 

This IBEW account was s the first business transacted for Union 


Daas 
i 


Casualty by Mr. Dorfman.** The annual premiums amount to $2.5 
million, and Allen Dorfman’s commissions on this one account tots aled 
a quarter-million dollars in the first 4 vears.” The insurance company 


was selected on the recommendation of union president Darling, made 
during collective-bargaining negotiations with the affected employers. 
Local 1031 became the policyholder and, while Mr. Dorfman received 
the sales commission, U nion Casualty paid local 1031 an additional 
administration or service allowance equaling 2.5 percent of the pre- 
miums. When a New York State Insurance Commission ruling 
stopped this service payme nt, the local rece ‘ived instead a retroactive 
rate credit payment. This amounted to a “refund” to the union of 
about 1 percent of the premiums—which were, of course, paid by the 
employers. 
The business agility of Mr. Darling was not restricted to collective 

bargaining. He derived additional income from several ventures 

4°73. Howard Minnich (hearings, p. 411 

‘| J. Howard Minnich (hearing 5 

# Arthur F. Hudson (hearings, pp. 292, 298 

4’ Arthur F. Hudson (hearings, pp. 303, 306 
Arthur F. Hudson (hearings, p. 298 
45 Arthur F. Hudson (hearings, p. 307 
© A. O. Buck (hearings, p. 261), Earl N. Cannon (hearings, p. 271), James R. Hoffa (hearings, p. 47 
“ M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 222, 252 





*M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 223, 245 
Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 15 
Leo Perlman (hearings, p. 17 
1M. Frank Darling (hearings, p. 222 
2 Leo Perlman (hearings, pp. 63, 65), M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 224, 225 
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carried on in his personal Capacity For example, he received funds 
from a furniture and appliance store which offered a discount to his 
union members He received a ‘‘few dollars’? from a check-cashing 


concern because he obtained employers’ permission for this concern 
to operate outside company gates, cashing the paychecks of his mem- 
bers. But pe rha ps his most interesting venture was an SO pe recent 
interest in a girls’ baseball league which was to play its games in the 
Chicago area.” He and a partner owned four teams. Each sought 
sponsors for two of the teams, but only Mr. Darling succeeded in 
obtaining them. Admiral Radio Corp., which employed 6,000 mem- 
bers of local 1031, was prevailed upon to pay 5: 29.000 for advertising 
in this totally unrelated, personal enterprise of union president 
Darling Kor this sum, Admiral’s name would be carried on the 
backs of the uniforms worn by one of the teams.” For similar adver- 
tising on the uniforms worn by another team, Allen Dorfman paid 
$42,000 on behalf of Union Casualty’s Illinois agency.” 

His partner had no success in securing sponsors for the other two 

‘ams. Mr. Darling, despite his 80-percent interest in their joint 
venture, and despite his own accomplishment, offered no help or 
advice to his associate.” 

The record shows that health and welfare premiums for some mem- 
bers of local 1031 were paid to insurance companies other than Union 
Casualty.” Yet Mr. Darling did not suggest to his partner that these 
companies, too, might be a source of possible revenue. He denied 
any connection between Admiral’s desire for peaceful labor rela- 
tions and its $20,000 sponsorship of his private business venture.” 
He also denied any connection between the $42,000 Dorfman pay- 
ment and the fact that he was instrumental in bringing the health- 
and-welfare insurance to the Dorfman agency.” 

He also explained the lesser cost to Admiral. He felt this corpora- 
tion was “entitled to a break.” Further, he thought he ‘‘could get 
more money from Union Casualty 

Mr. Dorfman, it seems, was a baseball fan. Besides, he was eager 
to advertise.” 

[It should be observed that Mr. Darling’s well-financed league did 
not function for long. No games were played in the Chicago area. 
It was organized in the winter of 1952-53. It was dissolved by 
September 1953, and before its dissolution it managed to lose money 
on a new Cadillac, which it bought in June for $8,000—as an in- 
vestment.”” 

(27) The Union Casualty Co. 
To fully understand the significant part played by Union Casualty 


in these dealings, it is necessary to closely examine its organization, 
its stock picture, and the general nature of its business 


$M. Frank Darling (he , Pp. 231 
‘Mf. Frank Darlin hear p. 23¢ 
Frank Darli hear pI i! 
M. Frank Darling (he » Pp. 242, 237 
M. Frank Darling hearit ms, D. 233 
3M. Frank Darling (hearings, p. 237 
M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 249, 250 
M. Frank Darling (bearings, pp. 222, 246, 2 


M. Frank Darling (hearings, p. 233 


M. Frank Darling (hearings, p. 247 
8M. Frank Darling (hearings, p. 239 
4M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 238, 247 
M. Frank Darling (hearings, pp. 237, 241, 242, 244 
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In the early 1940’s Leo Perlman and two associates organized : 
promotion and management group called the United Public Service 
Corp. This venture cost them exactly $60. This corporation, under 
the control of Mr. Perlman, then established the Union Casualty Co. 
United Public Service is now the management arm of Union Casualty. 

Mr. Perlman, besides his control of this management corporation, 
also owns 37 percent of the voting stock of Union Casualty itself. 
He is its principal individual stockholder.” The welfare fund of the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters owns a block of preferred stock, 
which is convertible into 30 percent of the company’s voting stock.® 
Thus, the combined holdings of Perlman and this teamster fund 
represent potential control over Union Casualty’s affairs. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that this teamster fund 
bought its stock for a quarter-million dollars. The stock has paid 
neither interest nor dividends, but James RK. Hoffa nevertheless says 
he considers the investment a good one. But he says he ‘‘* * * 
never gave * * * a thought * * *’ to the full control over the com- 
pany which the combination of holdings can assure.” However, 
Union Casualty’s unusual collection of $249,000 from the Central 
States fund”! may enhance the dividend potential of the Michigan 
Conference investment. 

Union Casualty had a spectacular growth from 1948 through 1952. 
In 1948, its total premiums from all sources amounted to only $1.5 
million. By 1952, this figure had grown to about $9 million. The 
company reinsured a substantial portion of this business with other 
insurance carriers. In 1952, 77 percent of its business was traceable 
to three large policies —the Central States teamster fund, the Michigan 
Conference teamster fund, and the IBEW Local 1031 fund.” 

The company has two chief agencies: One is Leo Perlman’s United 
Public Service Corp.; the other is Allen Dorfman’s Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois. From 1948 through mid-1953 the Perlman United 
Public Service Agency was paid $1.3 million in commissions and 
expense allowances.” From 1949 through mid-1953 the Dorfman 
agency was paid just over $1 million in commissions, expense allow- 
ances, and service fees. Of this $1 million paid the Dorfman ageney, 
about $950,000 was derived from the three policies already discussed 
the Central States teamster fund, the Michigan Conference teamster 
fund, and the fund of IBEW Local 1031." 


(iv) The Minneapolis Teamste r funds 

One of the most bizarre chapters in this hearing’s welfare-fund 
story was told by Eugene Williams of Teamsters’ Local 544 in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Williams is secretary and business agent of local 544. He is 
also the administrator and trustee of two separate welfare funds.” 
These funds are financed by employer contributions, but Mr. Williams 
was not sure whether only union members in good standing are eligible 
for benefits.” 


% See notes 23, 24, 25 supra. 

? Hearings, p. 350. 

6 Hearings, p. 349. 

** James R. Hoffa (hearings, pp. 470, 471 
70 James R. Hoffa (Hearings, p. 472). 

71 See notes 42-45 supra. 

?? Hearings, pp. 348, 349, 351. 

73 Hearings, p. 351. 

™ Hearings, p. 349. 

75 Eugene Williams (hearings, p. 179). 
7 Eugene Williams (hearings, pp. 194, 207 
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Seven percent of the money paid into these funds is set aside to 
cover their administration. Mr. Williams, as administrator, pays 
administration costs and his own salary from this 7 percent. No 
amount is fixed either for his salary or for the other costs, and he is 
accountable to no one for his use of this money - 

He was unable to tell how much his salary might be for the current 
vear, could not estimate the salaries of office emplovees, did not know 
the likely amount of other office expenses, knew little about various 
reports he signed, and was not certain whether the State of Minnesota 
exercised any supervision over the fund or its operations.” 

However, he was able to use the fund as a springboard for launching 
his private business enterprise—-Williams’ Bar and Cafe in Min- 
neapolis.”” The emplovers agreed to “advance” $10,000 from the 
welfare funds to the administration fund in lieu of a “loan”? which 
Mr. Williams had sought from them. The standard administration 
cost was reduced from 7 to 6 percent until the $10,000 “advance” was 
offset. Williams then used the $10,000, along with other funds secured 
through personal loans, to finance Williams’ Bar and Cafe.’ Two of 
these personal loans were from trucking employers, one of them while 
the employer was actually involved in a strike with Mr. Williams’ 
union.’ 

(nother $1,800 was borrowed ‘temporarily’ from either the union 
or the welfare fund—Mr. Williams was not sure which. It appears 
that the Great West Life Assurance Co. pays the union for some 
work in administering the welfare program, One such payment check 
for about $2,500 was cashed, and “* * * that money laid there 
* * *” according to Mr. Wilhams. So he was not sure whether the 
$1,800 came from this source, or whether it came from other union 
funds. This apparently seemed unimportant, because he thinks he 


f k IIS 


used the money “* * * only for a matter of a month 

The real issue, of course, is not whether Mr. Williams repaid all 
these amounts. It is, rather, the loose handling of moneys which are ¢ 
product of collective bargaining, and which are intended for the use 
and benefit of individual emplovees. 

This Minneapolis teamster fund furnishes a dramatic illustration 
of the urgent need for a careful study aimed at adequate regulation to 
safeguard all such funds for their true beneficiaries 


MR. HOFFA PURGES HIMSELF OF CONTEMPT 


\t the preliminary hearing in June 1953, James R. Hoffa refused 
to answer a series of questions relating to his wife’s employment by 
the Teamsters’ Union, his own business activities, and his interest in 
the Test Fleet Corp.“ As a result, both subcommittees recommended 
that the full committees take the necessary steps to have Mr. Hoffa 
cited for contempt of Congress.™ 

Analysis of the November hearing record shows that, at the latter 
hearing, Mr. Hoffa fully answered these questions when they were 


Eugene Williams (hearings, pp. 181, 186, 194 
Eugene Williams (hearing p. 18 S, 1M 
Eugene Williams (hearings, p. 195 
Eugene Williams (hearings, pp. 194, 195, 201 
‘! Eugene Williams (hearings, pp. 198, 194 
“ Engene Williams (hearings, pp. 196-197 
See pp. 302, 303, 305, 306, and 307 of transcript entitled “Investigation ef Racketeering,’ covering joint 
g June 8, 11, 12, and 13, 1953, by this subcommittee and the special subcommittee of the Committee 


on Government Operations 
“ See p. 13, recommendation 4, H. Rept. No. 1324, 88d Cong., 2d cess 
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again presented to him by your subcommittee. Our own analysis 
of this record, along with our study of a special legal brief filed on 
Mr. Hoffa’s behalf by his attorney,” leads to the conclusion that at 
the November hearing Mr. Hoffa purged himself of this earlier con- 
tempt of Congress. Acegordingly, we withdraw our earlier recom- 
mendation, and now recommend that your committee consider this 
matter closed. 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS ALLEN DORFMAN, PAUL DORFMAN 


Among the witnesses subpenaed by your subcommittee were Paul 
Dorfman and his son, Allen Dorfman, both of Chicago, II. 

Allen Dorfman appeared before vour full subcommittee, and was 
duly sworn as a witness during the afternoon session on November 
1953.7 On 64 separate occasions ie refused to answer qucetions, 
ples ading possible self-incrimination, and invoking the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution.* 

Paul Dorfman appeared before a majority of your subcommittee. 
He was duly sworn as a witness at the afternoon session of November 
25, 1953." On 71 separate occasions he refused to answer questions, 
pleading possible self-incrimination and invoking the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution.” 

Your subcommittee believes that Paul Dorfman and Allen Dorfman 
improperly refused to answer your subcommittee’s questions. We 
accordingly include in this report a recommendation that your com- 
mittee meet at an early date to take the necessary action in order that 
these witnesses be cited for contempt of Congress 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


As already reported, the weight of this hearing record relates to the 
handling of he funds and the emergence of several union officials 
as the private business competitors of their employers. But there 
are a few other developments which merit more than passing comment 

One is the Teamster pressure under which Southeastern States’ 
emplovers unwillingly committed the management of their welfare 
funds to Central States’ trustees who were not associated with them 
or their problems.” Apparently they had no troubles with their 
own employees, yet these employers acceded to ‘Teamster pressures 
in the hope of creating ‘‘a better atmosphere of industrial relations’’ in 
the Southeast.” Just how this shifting of responsibility might 
accomplish its stated objective is obscure in the extreme 

Another unusual facet of this hearing is the slippery practice under 
which rank and file Teamsters in Pontiac Local 614 were disqualified 
from seeking union office. All candidates must be paid-up members 
in good standing. But under the checkoff system, employers send 
membership dues to the union several days after the first of each 





‘James R. Hoffa (hearings, pp. 421-500 

% This brief is available in the permanent files of the Committee on Ed ication ind Labor. It is ent 
“Memorandum in Support of Cor ion That James R Hoifa should Ni Be Cited for Cor tofC 
cress.”” It was filed by Ludwig ttorney for James R Hoffa, 205 Madiso Avenue, New York 
N.Y 

Hearings, pp. 35, 71 

* Allen Dorfman (hearings, pp. 71-85 

* Hearings, pp. 308-312 

” Paul Dorfman (bearings, pp. 310-326 
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month. Thus, there is a period of technical ineligibility while the 
union waits for the dues to arrive.“ By accepting nominations dur- 
ing such a period, any ‘‘unfavored”’ candidate can be ruled off the 
ballot. 

Other offhand aspects to which we might call attention are Mr. 
Hoffa’s periodic destruction of union records,”* his attendance at 
meetings of trustees where he was not a member,” and his decision to 
make business agents of two officers whose local came under his 
trusteeship when they were indicted.” 


Floyd H hew pp. 328, 329), 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The information contained in this hearing record calls for further 
congressional study of two important matters. 

The more urgent of these is the study of welfare funds. Existing 
law deals with these funds only in a superficial manner. Yet in recent 
vears there has been a rapid growth in the many so-called “fringe”’ 
benefits, including welfare and pension programs, which are products 
of collective bargaining. As their assets grow, there also grows the 
possibility of abuses connected with them. 

Experience has shown that in human affairs abuses are most 
prevalent when power is great and regulation slight. There is no 
reason to assume that history will record an exception to this pattern 

f human conduct by the employers, unions, and others connected 
“a these funds and their administration. 

The employees and their families are the true beneficiaries for 
whose use these funds must be conserved. We do not believe the 
Congress possesses adequate data to justify lecislative action in this 
field at the present time. We therefore believe that a prompt and 
detailed study of the whole problem should be undertaken. 

We also believe that a separate study should be made of another 
situation which could lend itself to great abuse. This is the matter of 
unions engaging in direct business competition with their employers. 
This practice could well reduce collective bargaining to an empty 
farce. 

Therefore, in the light of our study of this hearing record, we make 
the following specific recommendations: 

That a thorough study of so-called welfare and pension funds, 
and all their ramifications, be undertaken at an early date. This 
study should be aimed at appropriate legislation to preserve these 
funds for the use of their true beneficiaries, who are the individual 
employees and their families; 

2. That your committee take steps to assure a study of the problems 
raised when unions or union officials become business es titors of 
wa ge whose workers they represent for collective bargaining; 

That vour committee meet at an early date to consider the cita- 
tion of Paul and Allen Dorfman for contempt of Congress; and 

That the official transcript of this hearing be forwarded to the 
ideas General of the United States and to the Director of Internal 
Revenue, in order that these officials may assess the information con- 
tained therein and its possible relation to Federal statutes under their 
jurisdiction. 

The foregoing report was unanimously adopted by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Wint Situ, Subcommittee Chairman 
Ciare E. Horrman. 
Puit M. Lanprem. 
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